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ABSTRACT 

This handbook describes a workshop designed to help 
administrative personnel improve school system writing programs. The 
handbook contains agendas for one*day and two*day workshops i and 
modules that provide (1) a case study of a writing program 
coordinator; (2) a discussion of the basic elements of a writing 
program, including program philosophy, skills to be taught, teaching 
methods and materials, evaluation methods, and teacher training 
methods; (3) a rating scale tc> elicit opinions on a number of writing 
related issues; (4) a selected bibliography of readings for 
administrators; (5) a list of functions and activitifiS for the 
program administrator; (6) escplanations of analytic and holistic 
scoring, and writing samples to be scored by workshop participants; 
and (7) guidelines for assessing and restructuring writing programs. 
Additional resources contained in the handbook include suggestions 
for using the writing folder in the classroom, a writing progratr 
assessment instrument , a discussion of competency programs for ; .sic 
skills improvement, and de^scriptions of the New Jersey Writing 
Project and an individualized language arts program. (FL) 
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Limit the worksho|;i enrollment to a minimum'^of nine 
and a maximum of twenty-five participants. 



Review the resources in the manual thoroughly before 
the workshop begins. ^ 

Have extra copies of workshop hanciputs available for 
the parti£5ipants. Introduce the participants and ) 
make them feiel welcome. ^ 

Start the workshop on time and k^ep it moving. 

Don't stifle discussion that is germane to the issue \ 
at hand; however^ when the discussion becomes 
redundant, tactfully cut if off. Don't deny people 
their feelings — allow them to express their views. 

Encourage participation by drawing all participants 
into the discussion. Try; to keep any one persdn^from 
dominating the v/orkshop. 

m Begin planning for the next workshop, as soon as this 
one is concluded. Try tape recording the workshop 
and listening to oit for evaluation purposes. 

• Don't wait to the .end of the workshop to conduct an 
©valuation. Stop at least /ence during the day and 
request feedback. At . the end of the day, hand out 
the workshop evaluation form. 

# Consider having lunch catered to .avoid long lunch 
breaks. 



■J 



Review the Additional Resources section. " If there 
are resources that are especially relevant to the 
workshop group, include them in the packet and. plan 
time to highlight them. " ■ - . / 
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One Day Workshop Agenda 



9:00 - 9:15 
9:15 -. 10:00 
10:00 - 10:30 
10:30 - 10:45 
10:45 - 11:15 
',11:15 - 12:00 

12:00 - 1:00 
1:00 - 1:45 
1:45 - 2:30 

2:30 - 3:00 
3:00 - 3:15 

3:15 - 3:30 

/ 



Introduction to the Workshop 



Lee Quill Case Study 



What Is A Writing Program? 



BREAK 



Coordination Functions and. Activities 



Planning for a Writing Program: 
Creating a Management Plan 



LUNCH 



Issues That Everyone is Talking About 



Evaluating Student Writing: 
Holistic. and Analytic Scoring 



Examining the Resource Packet 



Continued Planning 



End of 1*orkshop Summary and Evaluation 



ADMINISTERING WRITING PROGRAMS 
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9:00 - 9:15 ' Module I - Workshop Introduction 

• To introduce the trainer to the participants 
and vice versa. 



MateviaU: 



f) Name tags, felt tip markers 
I Sign- in sheets 

• C6ffee, tea 

I -Resource booka'or each participant 
« Agenda for the day 

Tips : 

• Begin no more than 10 'minutes late. 

• Make certain the registration area is not 
near the entry way. 

• Review the entire training manual and re- 
source book prior to the workshop. 



ACTIVITIES ' ' 

L Introduce self to the group (e.g., current .position,. 
past experience in schools ^ experience in basic 
skill areas, etc.).. 

■2. Ask. participants, by show of hands, who is a super- 
intendent, assistant superintendent, curricului^ 
coordinator, building principal, competency coordi- 
nator, classroom teacher, etc. ^ . 

3. Review the agenda with the participants. . 



9:15 10:00 Module II - Case Study of a Writing * . 

Coordinator 

• To give participants an opportunity to think 
about program management,^ and to share ideas 

^ and approaches. . ' . 

- Ma tenaU : . ' 
« "Lee Quill Case Study"- Handout 
Tipe : 

• Encourage the group to list random ideas and 
suggestions rather than to develop a sequential 

1? plan. 



1. Ask participants to read the "Lee Quill Case Study" in- 
dividually and to jot down individual reactions. 

2. Ask participants to divide into groups of no more 
than four and discuss and define Lee's problems. 

3. Have the total group discuss and, if possible, reach 
consensus about Lee's problem (s). ; 

4. Draw generalizfltions from the group's discussions 
about the problems of managing a writiiig project. 

5. Have the total group suggest some next steps for 

,Lee. 



8 
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30 Module III - What Is A Writing Program? 

lives : . ' " ^ 

0. determine the components of a writing 
rogram. 

o begin ar action plan for Lee ^Quill. 

ials : A- 

ne Person's Definition of a Writing Program" 
andout #2 ' 
halkboard, chalk 



t..ass the fact that the article is not 'the 
efinitive answer. 



ACTIVITIES 

1. Ask, "What is a writing program?" Write participant^ 
answers on board. ^ 

2. Pass 'out"One Person's View of a Writing Program? , 
Have participants read' article . 

3. Note the components . of a-> writing prpgram mentioned 
in the article that are already on the chalkboard, 
and record the components that are missing. Try to 
develop a complete list with which the group is 

' comfortable. . - 

4. Based on the list on the chalkboard, ask, "What 
activities should Lee do to find out if she has a 

■ writing program?" 



4 5 Break 

dentify the location of restrooms, telephones, 
imoking areas. 

let 10:45 sharp as the start-up time. 



1, Break 



15 Module V*- Coordination Functions slw^ 
Activities 

■ ♦ 

jtives : ■■ 

0 

Po familiarize the participants with the 
elements of program management: planning, 

Drganiainq and controlling, and evaluating. 

Co help the participants to develop a set 
Df action plans for managing their own 
i^riting programs. 

Y*iaVs : 

Coordinating A Writing Program: Critical 
Functions"- Handout #6 

Lee Quill Planning Sheet" - Handout #3 



1. Discuss handout. 

2. Ask participants to eliminate or modify those ac- 
tivities that do not seem appropriate for Lee. 



Stress- that the listing is just a starting 
point that can be added to or changed. 

■ 0 
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11:15 - 12:00 Planning For A Writing Program 

I To help the participants to develop a set . 
. of action plans for managing their own 
, writing programs. 

HateviaU : '5 
I "Program Planning Worksheets" - Handout 17 



ACTIVITIES 

1, Ask participants to develop their, own action plans 
' ^ on the program planning worksheet. 



12:00,- 1:00 LUNCH 



fivs 



LUNCH 



I Distril3ute a sheet of nearby restaurants 
locations, costs. 

1/ If you cannot arrange lunch for entire group at 
> meeting site, stress that the afternoon session 
will' begin promptly at 1:00, 

1:00-1:45 Module IV: Issues in Writing 

Ob^edives ; ' . 

• ^0 develop an awareness of the controversial 
, issues about writing. 

Mateviats : 

• "Issues That Everyone is Talking Abouf'-Handout 

• "Annotated Bibliography on Writing for School 

Administrators" - Handout |5 ' ■, ■ 

1. 'Newsprint and markers or chalkboard and, chalk 

fivs: " ■ • 

• .This- activity may be used by participants in ■ • 

their own school systems as part of a staff 
■ development workshop in writing skills . 

■ • Issues... can be given twice, as a pre- and post- 
A test, to determine if participants' attitudes 

have changed. 

I Thi's activity py take less than thf prescribed, 
, time allotment. '' 

• Avoid pushing your version of the "right" 
answer on participants. 



.1. Instruct participants to fill out the "Issues That 
' Everyone is Talking About" questionnaire individually. 
■ , • ■ ^ 

2. Have participants share their responses in groups 
' of 2-3. ■^ 

3. Instruct the groups to reach consensus* 

t _ 

4. Ask a spokesperson for each group to present the 
■ group's responses. " . 

5. Keep track of -responses on .newsprint or chalkboard 
and summarize each group's responses. 

6. Have participants skim Annotated Dibliography and, if 
time allows, discuss the references. 



1:45 -'2:30 ^Module VII* Evaluation Writing 
Ohjeetides : 

5 

• Tq familiarize the participants with holistic 
. analytic, primary trait, writing inechanics 
. and T-unit scoring. 

I To define the purposes of evaluation; 

fiatevi:iU : y 

. • Blackboard, chalk and the following handouts; 

L '!ftnalytic Scoring! An Overview"- 19 

2. 'ky, Favorite Place" (uncorrected) - jtlO^' 

3. /ily Pavorite'''Place" (corrected) - ill 

4. 'holistic Scoring: An Overview"- 112 

5. "Analytic and,Mistic Sjcoring of Writing^ 

Advdnt^^l, Disadvantages of Each"- 113 



Tips : 

. • For the analytic scoring, allow as r^iuch time as 
is needed. 

• For holistic scoring, allow 3-5 minutes, Keep 
■ in mind that evaluation has two purposes: 

1) to give a system a picture of its student . 
writing and 2) to improve 'student writing. . 

2i30 - SiOO Examining the Resource Packet 

Ohjeotives : 

• To. familiarize the participants with the resources 
for improving writing which are listed in the 
resource packet. 

■ • Additional Resources section 

For each resource, suggest that participants • 
add their own suggestions. 

o • -Identify specific resources. ' 

m 14 



ACTIVITI3S ■ 

1, Have each participant correct the student writing 
sample "Flying." (Handout #8) 

2, List what ,the participants did to correct papers; 
' e.g., "I circled all the misspelled words", "I 

corrected the capital letters", "I gave it a grade.". 

3, Discuss "Analytic Scoring: An Overview." 

4, Instruct the group' to correct analytically "My 
Favorite Place" (5-10 minutes)'. Then, show- the 
overhead of "My Favorite Place" with corrections-. 
Discuss the pros and cons of the way the paper is 
corrected vs.' the way the participants have corrected 
the paper. 



flolistic Scoring 

5. Di'icuss each aspect of ''Holistic Scoring? An Over* 
view." 

6, Instruct the group to iscore holistically the sample 
" compositions. (10 minutes, or until the group has 

finished.) D.iscuss the scores of each paper and 
the scoring process. 

7*. DiscuiJS ''Analytic and Holistic Scoring of Writing: 
. Advantages, Disadvantages of Each." 

8. Review "a Coir,oarison of Scoring Methods for Direct 
Writing Assessm^entV* 



L Review the "Additional Resources" with the participants* 



15 



3!00 - 3:15 . Continued Plaimng , 

Objeati'ves : 

• To share the next steps *and create a 
manageinent plan. 



ACTIVITIES 



L Make the final revisions on the planning sheets. 



Use "Assessing and Restructuring Writing Programs " 

(Handout 114) and "Suggestions for Using the Writing.. 
Folder" (Additional Resources) to make final revisions, 

3. Share the coinplieted plans. 



3:15 " 3:30 JEnd of Workshop Suminary and Evaluation 
Objectives : / 

I To summarize the day's learnings, and provide 
■feedback to trainer. 

Materia fa ; 

• '"Workshop Evaluation Sheet"* (In Trainer's 
Materials] 



L SuHimarize the learnings from the day. 

2. ^Distribute the end of workshop summary sheet. 

L Bring closure to the nieeting. 
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9:00- 9:15 
• 9:15 - 9:45 

9:45 - 10:45 

10:45 - 11:00 

11:00 - 11:45 

11:45 - 12:00 

12:00 - 1:00 

1:00 - 2:00 

2:00 - 2:30 

2:30 - 3:00 



Two Day Workshop Agenda 

Day One 

Introduction to the Workshop 

Three Questions That^J 'd Like Answered 
by Th6 End of The Wor k^sh^op Are , , , 

Lee Quill Case Study 

BREAK 

What Is a Writing Program? 
Planning for a Writing program 



LUNCH 

''Issues Everyone is Talking Abdut" 

,1 ■ . \ ' 

coordination Functions and Activities 



End of Day Suiiunary and Mid-Point 
Evaluation (suggestions to make 
tomorrow better) 



ADMIISIISTERINC WRITING PROGRAMS 
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9:00-9:15 Module I - Workshop Introduction 

Objectm: 

• To introduce the trainer to the participants 
, and Vice versa. .'• ' . 

Mevials : 

• - Nanie tags, felt tip inarkers 

• Sign-in. sheets • 

• Coffee, tea • 

I Resource book for each participant 

• Agenda for the day 



ACTIVITIES 

!.■ Introduce self to the group (e.g.; current position, 
past experience in schools, experience in basic 
skill areas, etc.). 

2. Ask participants, by show of hands, who is .a super- 
intendent, assistant superintendent, carriculum 
coordinator, building princifjal, competency 
coordinator, classroom teacher," etc. ' ' . 

3, Review the agenda: with the participants, 



Hps : 

' • Begin no more than 10 minutes late. 

I Make certain the registration area is not 
near the entry way. 

I Review the entire training manual and re- 
source book prior to the workshop. 



y:15 - 9:45 ' 



« To .initiate discussion about basic skills 
?i;fl iTedte^a;relaxed atmosphere among the 
'jarticipants/\ 



To' have participants li^t>own goals. 

a, Easel, newsprint, felt tip markers or 
• Chalkboard) chalk, eraser 

' ' . • 

I 'Allow enough time for ^discussion. 

Q 

I .Try not' to leave questions unanswereii. 



1. Ask participants to list three questions they would 
like answered by the end of this workshop. 

2. ' Have the participants write the questionii individually 

3. Divide the, participants into groups of 2*3 and ask 
each group' to share and discuss their questions. 

4. Select spokesperson for each group and ask each 
spokesperson for summary of the queotions. 

^5"r-Ke.ep track* of the questions on newsprint or a 
chalkkard, 



6. Coniraent on what wiirand-won|t be covered in the 
workshop.' For those areas, tiiatifiU not be covered) , 
' direct the participants to the appropriate resources, 
. if- possible. 



ACTIVITIES 



9:45 - 10 J 45 • Module II - Case Study of A Writing 
• Coordinator 

Ohjeatives : 

• To give participants an opportunity to think 
about program nianagenientr and to share ideas 
and approaches. 

IktemU : 

« "Lee Quiir Case Study"- Handout ll 

.1 Encourage the group. to list random ideas arid 
suggestions rather than to develop a sequential 
plan. 

■ 0 Identify the location of restrooms, telephones, 
. i, smoking areas. 

^ , ■■ ' ' , 

• Set IIjOO sharp as the start-up. time. 



1. Ask participants to read the Lee Quill Case Study" 
individually and to jot down individual reactions,. 

2. Ask participants to divide into groups of no more 
than four and discuss and define Lee's problems.' 

3. Have the total group discuss and, if possible, reach 
consensus about Lee's probleni(s) . 

4. Draw generalizations from the group's discussions 
about the probleros of managing a writing project. 

5. Have the total group su'ggest some ne^t steps for Lee. 



10:45 - 11100 . Break' 



1. Break 



11:00 11:45 Module III - What Is A Writing Program? 
■Objectives: 

• ,To determine the components of a writing program. * 

• To' begin an action plan for Lee Quill. 



• "One Person's Definition of a Writing Program"- 
. Handout 12 

• Chalkboard,, chalk ' 

Hps : • . .. 

• Stress the fact that the article is not the 
definitive answer; 



1. Ask, "What is a writing program?" Write partici- 
pants; answers on board. 

2., Pass out "one Person's View of a Writing Program." 
■ Have participants raad the article, 

3. Note the components of a writing program mentioned 
in the article that are already^on the chalkboard,, 
and record the components that are missing. Try 
to develop a complete list with which the group is 
comfortable. ■ • " 

4. Based on the list on the chalkboard, ask, "What ' 
activities- should Lee do to find out if she' has 

a writing program?'' 
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11:45 - 12:00 "Lee Quill Planning Sheet" 



ACTIVITIES 



• To turn the morning' discussions .and learnings 
into action plans for Lee, 

Matenah : 

s 

ft Lee Quill Planning Sheet" - Handout f3 



1. Have participants list any activities on the Lee Quill 
Planning Sheet that they feel Lee should' consider 

as she dev^iiops her writing action pJan. 

2. Instruct c;roup to, not worry about time or resource 
limitations; ::as they will be revising the worksheet 
throughout the workshop'. 



* The group should use this sheet throughout the 
.workshop, adding to it as new information, is 
. presented. ,j 



12:00 - 1:00 



LUNCH 



-LUNCH 



Hpsj 

• If you cannot arrange lunch for entire group at 

meeting site^ distribute a sheet of Jiearby 
. restaurants — locations, costs. 

' • Stress that the afternoon session will begin 
, promptly at bOO* 



.1:00 - 2: 



Module IV - Issues in Writing (Optional 
^ activity if doing one-day 
workshop) , 



I To develop an awareness of the controversial 
issues about writing* 



'fii 



issues Everyone is Talking About * Handout U 
Annotated Bibliography on Writing for School 
Administrators 

Newsprint and markers^ or chalkboa'rd.and chalk 



' • This activity may be used by participants in . 
their own school systems as a part of a staff 
development workshop in writing skills.. 

0. . ■ 

This inventory can be given twice, as a pre- 
and post-test, to determinn if particlnants^ 
•attitudes have changed by the end of the workshop. 

• This activity may take less than the prescribed 
Q time- allotment. 



Avoid pushing. your version of the "right" answer 
on participantfl. . •' 



L Instruct participants to fill out the "Issues Everyone 

■ Is Talking About" questionnaire individually, 

2. Have participants share their responses in groups 

■ of 2-3. ■ • • 

3. Instruct the groups to reach consensus. 

4. . Ask a spokesperson for each' group to present the 

■ group's responses, ■ ' ' ■ ' 

,S'. Keep track. of responses on newsprint; or chalkboard 
- and suMiarize each group's responses.^ ■ 

C. ■ Have participants skim' Annotated Bibliography," and' if 
time allows, discuss the references. . . • . ' 



'4 



2:00 • 2/45 , .Module V - Goorc^ination Functions and 

Activities 

» . O bjeotim : 

.. • "10 familiarize the participants with the 
" ' elkents- of prograiti management; planning, organi- 
zing and controlling, and .evaluating/ 

I To help the participants to develop a set of ■ 
>^ -actipn plans for managing their own writing 
,, _ programs. } , ' ' 

• HatefiaU:, . ' 'i ,1 ' ■ 

•'".Co6i;dinSing A Writing Program; Critical 

Functions"- Handout #6 „ , / ' 
• "Lee- Quill Planning Sheet"- Handout |3 
' I "program Planning Worksheets"- Handout ||7a (Continue 
" to add to the lee Quill Planning Sheet" } 



stress that the listing is just a starting point 
that can be added to or changed. 



2i45 - 3:00 



Ohjeatin: 



; • To summarize the day's learnings and provide 
. feedback to the trainer. 

Hatenal ; 

• "Workshop Evaluation Sheet"- l(andout #8 . 



• At the end of DAY.l of a two-day workshop, 
■ encourage the participants to* make suggestions 
•. that can be incorporated into the DAY ir agenda. 



ACTIVITIES 



1. Discuss handout. 

'2., Ask participants to eliminate or modify those 
activities that do not seem appropriate for Lee. 

3. Have participants add to the list of activities 6ji 
the "Lee Quill Planning Sheet". 



1. Summarize the. learning's from the day. ' 

2. Distribute the end of workshop siiniary sheet. 

3. Bring .clos\jre to the meeting and remind participants 
of the starting time for DAY li.^ , ' 



ft ( 



1 









t , 

** 

Dayi Two . . 


9:00 




9:39_ 


Heviewing Day I: ' Sharing Planning 
Sheets 








creabxng /iwareneos adouu zour wrxcing 
= Program v 


10: 30 




10:45 


- BREAK 


10:45 


0 


11:45 


Evaluating Writing: Holistic and 
Analytic Scoring 


11:45 


- 


12:00 


Revising Planning Sheets 


12:00 


- 


1:00 


LUNCH ■ ; - ' 


- 1:00 




2:00 


^Examining the' Resource Packet 


2:00 




, 2:30 


Sharing Next Steps 
Creating a Management Plan 


2:30 




3:00 


Reviewing Day I and II 
Evaluation of Workshop 
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■9:00 - 9:30 Reviewing Day I : Sharing Planning Sheets 

Objccti])esj 

• To review the DAY I activities. 

• To review "the results "of the DAY I evaluation 

formSi ■ \ ^ 

' ' , c ' ' ■ . ... ' 

I To share^the DAY I planning sheets, 

' Materials : 

I "Lee Quill Planning Sheet\ individual planning 
sheet 

• ■ Blackboard, chalk 
I Coffee/ tea 

I Overhead, screen 



• The activity can take less than 1/2 hour, 
t Begin no "lore than^lp minutes late.' 



. • ACTIVITIES I 

L Review the DAY I activities and learnings: comment 
on the "Lee Quill Case Study," "Components of A Writ- 
ing Prograiii," and the "Issues Everyone is Talking 
About" modules. 

2. Ask the group to share "Lee Quill Planning Sheet" • 
activities. ; 



9t30 - 10:30 Module VI: Writing About Writing 

Ohjeciin j: - 

• To develop a method for creating- community 
awarenessjLthe- basic skill program. 

I To enable the participants to have brief 
writing experiences » 

Maleriaho : 

% Paper, pen, blackboard, chalk ^ 

n 



• DO not force the participants to read, their 
, press releases aloud. 

« Suggest that the group jot down ideas as re- 
leases are read aloud. 



1:, Ask -participants to choose one- topic: and write: 

- a press release describing their system's plan 
' for improving writing skills,, or 

- an outline for a PTA .presentation on their 
system's basic writing skilla program, or 

,. - a itiemo to the school committee and/or super- 
intendent about the basic writing skills 
program, ■ ■ " ^ 

2. Solicit ideas from the group aliout the aasigKHient 
and write these ideas on the board, 

' 3. Generate ideas about ways of developing community 
involvement in basic skill programs. 
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ACTIVITIES 

3. Ask the group to write for 10*15 minutes. 

4. Ask vplunteers to read their papers aloud, 

5. Sumniarize the coipponents of an effective conununica- 
tion about a writing prograim. . . 



10:30 - 10:45 Break _ ^ 

• Provide directions to^-the coffee. 

• Give directions to the men's room, tht . a's 
room, ^he telephone and the smoking area. 

• Remind participants to return at 10:45 sharp, 



1. Break 



10:45 - 11:45 Module VII - Evaluating Writing 
Ohkctim: 

• Tojailiarize the. participants with holistic 
. ^analytic, priiriary trait, writing mechanics 

and T*unit scofinc. 

. • To 'define' the purposes of evaluation. • 

latm aU: ' ' 

• Blackboard, chalk and the following handouts; 
1. "Analytic Scoring: An overview"- #9 

. ' 2. , "My Favorite Place" (uncorrected) • IflO 

3.. '"My Favorite Place" (corrected)^- ml 

'. ■ L "Holistic Scoring: An Overview"- 112 

• 5, "Analytic and Holistic Scoring of i^'riting 
Advantages, Disadvantages of Each - 113 



1. . Present and discuss "Analytic Sco.ring: An Overview." • 

2. Instruct the group to correct analytically "Ky 
Favorite Place" (5-10 minutes). Then, show the 
overhead or use handout #10 of "!<ly Favorite Place" 

■ with the corrections. Discuss the pros and cons of 
the way the paper is corrected vs." the way the par- 
' ticipjntB havt) corrected the paper. 

Holistic Scoring ^ 

3. Discuss each aspect of "Holistic Scoring: An Over-, 
view" (Handout IH21.. • . _ ' 



4. Instruct the group to holisticallv score "My Favorite 
Place."' : " ' . 

■ . , ■ ■ r X. • 

5-. Discuss the group's holistic scorifig of "My, Favorite 
Place," Ask how many gave the coniFosition x l, x 2, 
X 3 or 4. Then ask for individual reasons. . 

6. Discuss "Analytic and Holistic Scoring ot Writing:. 
Advantages, Disadvantages of Each.. 

7. Review "A Compariflon of Scoring Methods for Direct 
Writing Assessment." . " : 



• For the analytic scoring, allow as much'.time 
as is needed. 



Hp8j (Qont\d) ' 

• For holistic scoring, allow 3-5 minutes. 

f .Keep, in mind that evaluation has two purposes; 
1) to Iniorave student writing; and, 2) to give 
a district a picture of its student writing. 



11:45 -.12;00 . . 

Ohjeotin: • . ^ 

• To revise the . planning sheets based on the DM I] 
■ activities. - 

Tips : 

• Each activity should suggest new planning 

sheet jctiyitie^ Encoutaqe-^the^patticipants • ■ 
'to review the previous handouts. 



12:00 - 1:00 



LUNCH 



1:00 - 2: 00. 

Objectivej ■ ^ 

• ' To familiarize the participants with the re- 
sources, for improving writing which are- 
listed in the resource packet. 

MaUviaU : , 
.• • Additional resources, packet 

rips; 

^ • For each resource, suggest that^participints 
' . add their own suggestions. ' 

% Identify the state/specific resources. 



ACTIVITIES 



1. Have the participants add new dctivities to their 
planning, sheet?., 

2. If time allows) have the participants share their 
new activities. .:. 

3. Refer the parj^icipants to handouts 20 and 21 ' 

for some specif'ic recomniendations to improve their 
current, writing programs., ^ 



1. LUNCH 



1. Review the additional resources with the participants 



2:00 - 2:30 

Objectives : ' 

I To share the next steps and create a management, 
plan. . . • ' 

tktsviaU: ' , ■ 

• New and old planning sheets. ^ 
■ i "Assessing and Restructuring Writing Programs ' 
and 'Suggestions for Using the 'Writing 
Folder." 

Hps: , 

Give the participants,' new planning sheets. 
— for revisions. • 



ACTIVITIES 



1, Make the final revisions on' the planning sheets. 

2 Use "Assessing and Restructuring Writing Programs". 
(Handout »14) and "Suggestions for Using the Writ- 
ing Folder" (Additional Resources) to iiteKe -final , 
revi'sions. ' . 



... 3. Share the completed plans. . 



2:30 - '3:00 



Ob^eoHve : 

% To bring closure to the workshop, 

MteriaU : 

• 'Workshop .Evaluation" (In Trainer's Materials) 
Handout |3 . 



1. Summarize the D^Y I and DAY II activities and 
learnings. 

2. Complete the end of workshop evaluaticu 



. / ; ' 
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o . ■ . . 

Workshop Ey£|luation Form 

(Please read over all questions first). 

* Disagree ; Agree 

!• The administrative arrangements 12 3 4 5 
were very good 

2_i___^The_^presentatlon was well 1 2 3 4 5 

3« The workshop objectives were ^'~Tr~^2 — — ^ — 
completely achieved . . . . • 

4. The workshop was appropriate 12 3 4 5 
for my needs now ........ 

5. The workshop needs, at most^ 12 3 4 5 
only minor changes 

6. What important parts of this workshop would you suggest 
be retained? 



7. What changes would you like to see made in the workshop 
design^ administration, or instruction? 



8. Would you^ recommend ttiis workshop to your colleagues? 
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Handout #1 



Lee Quill Case Study ^ 



Lae Quill is the Writing Program Coordinator i in Freetown, a . 
K-12 suburban school district with a total population of 6500 
students* During the past decade Lee ha« developed a reading 
program that is viewed as^ quite successful.: \students are 
butperforming thpse in surrounding towns on st^nc^ar^aj^zed ' 
tests, and teachers seem^'tc feel that the program iaj ^ 
- challenging but not overwhelming- . . . 

In a school committee budget session ' two weeks ago, there were 
questions about^'the amount' of corx^umabie materials' requlrfed by 
the reading program, but the committee tabled discCis&iot\ until 
they had more information. In the same meeting the school 
newspaper l^udget was cut". This cut was accompanied by a 
heated discussion aboutl the poor quality .of Student written 
articles. One board meraiber alsp^ cited* reports from local 
businesses that students graduating from Freetown's schools 
could not read or^write well. , 

Lee, realizing there, was little to* offer other than an 
opinion, kept out of the discussion but felt that the 
newspaper was" interacting and reasonably well written. Last 
week,, in ^a d^scuss'ioalw^ith the. Freetown superintendent, the 
conversation cufne^^:^1cif the state '^*s *new basic skills /law, which 
will go into ef fect ^iaastt. year The superintendent suggested 
that Lee prepare a memo on the 'district's writing program and 
^commented,. "J'm not too aure the.se. ki.ds^can ,.wri te. And, you 

. know, we haven^t had an inservice , traini-hg program in writing 
in years." . " ^ • - . \ 

- ^ ' . ' ' ■ / . 

The schdol committee ' s ' discussion a|}d the superintendent' s 
-pp»lHH^fi|i« Vipgqn feo make Lee more than a.'little concerned. 

She 4 3 ac*:ually not at ail sure hbw , well' Freetown studenta 

^ write, and^ the thougl;,ta of a new program emphaais are causing 
her . to fl^sH back to the days when sh.i had. all she could do to 
get feeachers to attend meetings about reading. And, with 
, rumored school closings, Lee'ia convinced :that^ other program 
changes will be more difficult to implement in, the future. / ^ 
Lee is also worried 'about time. Along with; her other duties-, 
she's under a lot of ipressure to help principals evaluate, 
.teachers. . • • - 



It- s early December in Freetown, 
recommend to Lee? 



5» , ^ 

What actions would you: 
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Handout #2- 



One Person's Def inition of a 
Writing Program 



Developed by 

Jeffrey S. Lucove 
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Basic Elements of a Writing Program 



The recent emphasis on minimuiri competency testing and basic skills 
improvement has caused those of us responsible for curriculum 
management (design, supervision, evaluation) to review our school 
and district writing programs. We do this with an eye toward 
rest-t^uctur ing what is to what should be . But on what basis, using 
what criteria, should we make changes? A reasbnable' star ting 
^oint is to answer the question: What are the beisic' elements of a 
well-managed writing program? The answer to this: question 
provides us<^vWith a common framework from which intelligent 
management decisions emanate. With this= focus in mind, I 
recommend that writing programs consist of six basic eleme.nts:^ 

• A PHILOSOPHY; 

• A SET OF SKILLS; 'j . 
/ • A PEDAGOGICAL PROCESS: 

• SUPPORTING MATERIALS AND RESOURCES; 

• AN EVALUATION SYSTEM; AND 
_ ON-GOINQ TEACHER TRAINING. 



Element #1 - A PHILOSOPHY 

A program philosophy is the first essential ingredient in its 
success. The philosophy of a writing program should be 
established by tho?e who instruct and supervise within the 
program'. It should reflect the beliefs that teachers subscribe to 
concerning how students acquire, writing skills and how these 
skills . should be taught. It should include statements obout why . 
the teaching of writing is important, who has the primary- 
responsibility for its instruction, and the relative position that 
such instruction shoelcr hold within the overall curriculum. A 
writing program phxlosot'hy should be informed by teachfer 
experience coupled with what is known from the literature of ^ 
composition. It shoulu be the basis for decision making about the 
other elements of the writing program;: and it should, of course, ^ 
be written for all to see. 



Element #2 - A SET OF SKILLS 

Educational programs" are designed and managed based on the belief 
that students need to learn certain skills. Though the precise 
skills repertoire is moot, we can all generally agree that 



students .■should be able to exhibit facility with a number of 
skills to be considered good writers. Traditionally, the skills 
identified as necessary h^ve included simple transcription, proper 
grammatical /usage* spelling, syntactic variety and fluency, 
organization., ahd sense of audience. As managers of writing 
programs, w^'^'ean deal with this set of skills in one of three 
ways.' We can put the skills -into a definitively articulated scope 
and sequence, we can state the skills in the form of behavioral v. 
objectives, or, we can describe the skills within the context of . .. 
desired types of writing products. 

Whichever wayU) we choose to identify or specify, the set of 
skills, all wiriting program managers need to be awate of three 
important caveats. First, writing skills should not be taught in 
isolation but rather as part of the total writing process. A_ 
fragmented approach produces students who are capable- of passing 
quizzes and tests on particular skills, but are often incapable of 
using those same skills in their writing. Second, we need to 
remember that children -display considerable variation in language 
acquisition. An efficient skills element must include flexibility 
of instruction. Finally, managers need to be careful that student 
skills are not identified without subsequently- identifying teacher 
skills necessary for their instruction. 



Element #3.- A PEDAGOGICAL APPROACH 

Most (so-called) writi'ng programs offer an easily identifiable 
constant inconsistency of pedagogical approach. In fact, within - 
the span of his or her years in-public schools, the classroom 
student is often exposed to as many as, and sometimes more than, 
twelve or thirteen dif fer,ent approaches to writing instruction. 
It is not altogether surprising that most public schools end up 
anaesthetizing their students' interest in' writing. 

I am not advocating that as writing program. managers , we. should 
insist on one teaching strategy. I recommend a series of 
alternative approaches to writing instruction. I am suggesting 
that the element of a general pedagogical approach adds both 
integrity and much needed consistency to the writing program. 
From the substantial body of information that continues to pour 
forth concerning the teaching of writing, managers should cull 
what they feel is necessary to the pedagogical approach o£ a 
writing program. Certainly," enough information currently exists 
to take a stand. Consider these selected findings which ^ , 

educational research, with var.ying degrees of certainty,, has borne 
but : ' . - „ 

• The^teaching of formal grammar has a negligible or, 
because it usually displaces some instruction and 
practice in actual compcpsition, even a harmful e_ffect on 
the _impro\'ement of writing; • 



• students exposed to transformational sentence combining 
will show significant' increases in syntactic fluency; 

• writing is basically a self-taught skill produced by 
rewriting; 

• free writing timei improves fluency; 

• —the first teachers of composition - by giving certain* 

descriptions of the composing process and by evaluating 
the products of student writing by highly selective 
criteria - set rigid parameters to students* writing 
behaviors; and 

• - students accept criticism more, easily from peers than 

. from their teachers. 

Findings such as these, coupled with the philosophical element 
described ealier, provide the manager with enough decision making 
criteria for the pedagogical approach of the writing programs. 



Element #4 - SUPPORTING MATERIALS AND RESOURCES • 

We are bombarded by the growi^rig and impressive . supply of 
materials/ resources, ideas and products available from commercial 
publishers* In deciding which materials and resources to, select 
for the writing program, . there are tl^ree important considerations. 

First,' we should not allow the materials ar^d resources to. become 
the writing program itself I Quite often,, ^nd with the best of 
intentions, we spend large sums of money to "buy" writing 
programs* The scenario runs somewhat like this/ We feel pressure 
from our staff, o.ther administrators, or the greater .school 
community to have a writing' program (whatever that meaas to 
them). Presentations from commercial salespeople follow. 
Eventiaally, we make a selection which includes a series of . 
textbooks for specific grade levels — each with a teacher 
edition, ditto masters , workbooks, and evaluation instruments* 
. Teachers %egin to use these materials and voila - a writing 
program: ah excellent example showing that the part is indeed 
equal to the whole! 

~ A ¥ecbhd^ c^^ 

resourQes-;ife the extent to which .their focus or , emphasis if in 
agreement-i^fi^ith other elements of the writing program*. For 
exa^iple, if one of the' philosophical positions . is that writing. 
Improves by writing, then one would not expect to find atuden-ts 
'^spending the bulk of their time with a workbook series/ that -1^ 
requires them to complete a stre^m'of worksheets. If the 
pedagogical element calls for students to choose most of their own 
topics for writing assignments, then a composition text that asks 
all students to write on a similar topic would be incongruous. 



Finally, when we make decisions for-this important element of the 
writing -program, , we should remind ourselves once again that 
teacher developed materials and resources , or their adaptations of 
existing materials, are still the most ef feet ive. Teachers know 
their student's. They understand what it takes to move them fr:om 
one point to the next. In additiop, it is human, nature for them 
to feel more ownership and comfort with their own materials and 
resources . 



Element #5 - AN EVALUATION SYSTEM 

Evaluation is feedback - information for growth and change. 
Within the context of a writing program there are four areas of 
evaluation: the- student, the teacher, individual lessons or units 
of instruction, and the overall program-i tself . In choosing or 
developing appropriate yardsticks- for each of these aireas, there 
are. certain questions that n^ed to be answered What information 
c6n<!:erning growth and change is important? What criteria should 
be employed for assessment? Who should be responsible for the 
evaluations- 
Baseline information about a student ' s . writ ing skills is 
essential. This information is easily* arrived at by diagnosing an' 
initial writ ing sample. Such a process will prove extremely 
useful^ to students and, teachers because it will allow them to 
ideatify what goals seem reasonable to set for a marking period or 
a year's instruction. ' This "type of diagnostic evaluation should 
^be repeated three to four times during t-he school year 
• . ' ' / ' " 

A second^ type of student evaluation Is that used for individual 
writing assignments. Here the^ feedback can be formal or, informal 
and may be provided by the ts.achers , peers , or the student himself 
or herself. There is no particular need for every example of 
student -wri ting to receive evaluation. There will he times v/hen 
the act of writing is all that is desired. However, often / 
evaluation takes place, and whatever the choices are for giving 
such ' f eedbabk., it is important ; that the scheme for formative 
evaluation be in keeping with the other program elements . 

~ V/heh "is t udeh t^ a r e appr dachin^^^ "of ~tKe^'yea:r*' s"^"Wo;rk7~a~ final ~ 

or summative^ evaluation should take place. Again, the choice of 
instruments will depend on the skills ahd ob ject i veS . of the 
course. ^While much has been written caes'jribfng the range of J . 
techniques which can be used to evaluate individual student^ in a 
writing program, little attention has been given- to assessing the . 
performance of the teacher of writing^ Certainly, individual^^ 
student results shed some light on "how the teacher is doing." 
Informal feedback is readily available from the student/ teacher 
^writing conference, a method encouraged by a number .of authorities 
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in the field. For those whose curiosity and risk taking run\high, 
formcvl student questionnaires can be developed. 

In -attempting to evaluate individual lessons, units, and ^the 
overall program, teachers and supervisors should rely on random 
samples -of student writing. The overriding goal for this level of 
evaluation is the improvement of Instruction. 



Element i^i 6 - ON-GOING TEACHER TRAINING 

There are two conditions which strongly suggest that ongoing 
teacher training be a basic element of a writing program: (1) the 
great majority of teachers of writing feel that they are ill 
prepared for this important task and (2) . the great majority of 
teachers of writing will probably, be in the field for some time to 
come . 

When the National Council of Teachers of English surveyed i%3 
membership to find out how confident they felt to instruct in 
writing, two-thirds responded that they did not feel confident. 
And viiph little wonder. Pre-service preparation in th^ pedagogy 
of writing has been, and is, notoriously shallow. Historically, a 
-course'^or two'of freshman composition, and possibly an advanced 
course,, have been the mainstay of teacher training in this pivotal 
area of the curriculum. How many of your teachers have had 
specialized training to instruct writing? And yet, we. expect them 
to turn out competent writers. 

We don* t have to search much beyond our school or district to kn*ow 
that the teacher^ population has become extremely stabilized. Few 
people are moving into the field, and even fewer are leaving it. 
Therefore, although pre-service preparation in composition is in 
drastic need of change, it is in-service training which rightfully 
deserves our attention. This is one time when we need to. 
concentrate on teaching the existing staff some new tricks. 

As managers of curriculum, we must generate in-service programs 
and curriculum projects to develop the skills of our respective 
faculties:. We must . provide them with the additional training they 
need to feel confident to handle the difficult task of- teaching 
writing.. This , commitment will provide a forum for teachers to 
develop philosophy, exchange ideas and techniques , and promote a 
writing program* s.-most -needed -ingredient--^-cohsistency. _ 



Handout #3 





■ ■ ■ ■ 


Lee Quf II Planning Worksheets 

In the first column, list any activities that might help 
impro</e Lee's program. At this point do not worry qdou^ cime 
or resource limitations. When you-finish^^ add any resources 
needed. to complete the activity successfully. 

^ Resources Needed to 
Activities Complete Activities 




. . -A. ■■- . 

- \ 

. ■ ' '• . ■ , 

■ • ■. . ■ ■• 
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Handout #4 j 



Ijssues That Everyone Is Talking About 



DIRECTIONS : Circle the number that best describes your 
' ' opinion about the following issues > (MOTE: 

Tnere is no right or wrong answer » ) 



-li Writing is a skill that will soon be. obsolete. 



4 V 



agree 



disagree 



2; The major problem with student writing is mechanics. 



ayree 



disagree 



3. Par,t of every teacher's evaluation should be on how 
well he or she teaches writing. 



agree 



disagree 



4. spelling should be taught separately from writing. 



agree 



disagree 



5. Of all the basic skills, writing is the least 
understood. 



agree 



disagree 



6. To- be a responsible ©valuator of writing, a teacher 
must identify all errors. 



agree 



-di-sagree- 
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7. Every student should write a term paper be^fore he or 

/ she leaves high school, _ 

1 2 3 4 5 

agree disagree 

I. Most teachers have the skills to teach writing. 

\ ■ 1 . 2 3 4 5 / 

agrea disagree 

9. If a teacher teaches grcunmar/ he or she "Is not 
teaching writing. 

1 2 3 4 . . 5 ° . 

agr^ie disagrea 

10. Of all the basic skills^ writing is the hardest to 
manage. 

.1 2 3 4 5 

agree ' disagree 

II. When local schools aren^t doing their job, the state 
should step in* 

1 - 2 3 4 5 

agree disagree. 



■-r— : 
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AN ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY^ ON WRITING FOR SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 



Let's face it, as an administrator, your energies are 
predictably scattered. You would like to have the time to 
keep.up-with your reading, but you do not. Now, as a result 
of state policies for basic skills improvement , you are being 
asked to assess and res*tructure writing programs* ^at you 
need is a group of readings, brief to be sure, whiqh will 



provide you with an. overview of the current issues and trends 



surrp^unding the instruction, 
writing skills. 



evaluation, and resear;ch of 



The following bibliography has been put together for this 
precise purpose. These selections were chosen iEor /three 
principal ^.qualities : readability, assessabi lity, and the 
summatiVe nature, of their contents. They should p^rovide you 
with a reasonable foundation for building a personal/, 
knowl^'dge base concerning the (coordination?) issues 
associated with writing programs. 



^ The Best Short Statement on the State'of the Art in Writing 
Instruction 

"Writing: Instruction, " Nancy S. Olson, ASCD Curriculum 
Update , June, 1981. 

In a brief article, Nancy S. Olson tells us whatVs to be 
learned from four (Current ma;^or research projects and 
irom four exemplary writing programs. An excellent ^ 
overview of issues and resources. 

♦For Administrators Who Only Have Time to Read One Book-Length 
VfOrk on Writing, Read . » » 

On Writing, Wells An Informal Guide to Writing 
Nonf iction, William Zinsser, Harper and Row, 1980. 



Zinsser, entertains as he instructs. This ISO-page book 
may at times disagree with what your English teacher 
taught you. ^- It*s full of common sense and full of 
examples. 
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♦ The Best Book, to Keep on Your Desk 

The Elements of Style , William Strunk, Jr. and E. B.. 
White, MacMillan Publishing Co., Inc., New York, 1979 
(Third Edition). . ■. 

The New York Times calls this book "timeless." It's also 
brief, direct, and easy to use. Its major sections cover 
usage, compdsitiqn, form*, misused words and expressions, 
and some rules of style. 

\1 ♦Th e Best Piece of Information to Send Home 

"How to Help Your Child Become a Better Writer," National 
Council of Teachers of English^ Spring, 1981. 

This leaflet lists ten '.^things for parents to. do at home 
^and ten activities in support. of school writing 
p^grams. Up to 14 are free. > 

♦ The Be>t Articles/Eooks on Correcting Student Papers 

How t'o Handle the Paper Loa d, Gene Stanford, editor,- 
Nation^ cibuncil of. Teachers of English, 1979. 

Here are\27 articles to help your teachars to cut down 
their pil®s of papers and continue to tesch writing well > 
at the same tin^e. 



Measure for Measure. A Guideline for Evaluatinc, 
Students' Expository Writing # Norman C. Najimy, editor. 
National Council of Teachers of finglish, 1981. 

Twenty-two teacheTs from all levels of instruction^ in 
Berkshire County, Massachusetts, have developed a, 
guidebook for teachers in all subject areas. Its 32 
pages describe and demonstrate evaluation techniques* It 
in concrete, clear, and practical. 
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♦The Best Source of Good Writing Assignments 

Strategies for Teaching the Composition Process, Carl 
. Koch and James M. Brazil, National Council of Teachers of 
\English, 1978. ^ / 

This book present4^:.8t:udent -centered group strategies for 
teaching writing. ^*It is dividjsd into four sections: 
- * helping students overcome their fear of writing? helping 
students. generate topics for writ ingj teaching students 
how to form and structure their ideas; and helping 
students edit and proof read their writ ing. Two 
appendices deal with evaluating writing. 

— ■ .' v . 
♦Articles Every Elementary School Staff Should Read and 
Discuss ' ^ 

The Craft of Writing, Lucy McCormick Calkins,> Teacher, 
November/December, 1980. 

Lucy McCormick Calkins of the University of. Hew Hampshire, 
Writinq Lab "shows, "not tells'- how a wonderful third 
grade writing program looks and sounds. 

Perspectives 'on Writinq in Grades 1-8, Shirley 
Haley-James, Editor, National Ccuncil of Teachers of 
= English, 1931. 

This collection should bring you up to date on the 
research and practice in the teaching of elementary 
writing.-. The articles include **Twehtieth-Cen;tury 
Perspectives on Writing an Grades One Through. Eight 
♦'Classroom Teachers.* Reports on Teaching Written . 
J Composition,*' "A Functional Writing Program for the 

Middle Grades," "Romance Precedes Precision: Recommended 
Classroom Teaching Practices, and "A District-Wide Plan 
for the Evaluation of Student Writing. " 

o 


■ ; - • . ^ o 
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^ Articles Every Secondary School Staff Should Read and Discuss 

Writing in the Secondary School i English and ' the Content . 
Areas , Arthur Applebee, National Council of ^Teachers of . 
English, Research Report No. 21 ^,^981. 

Th;.is research report describes what is 'feally going on ' in 
secondary classrooms — in all subject a^'.eas; — - * as 
students. 1 earn '^to write.; "Applebee suggests directions 
for the improvement qf^^-wri t ijig. ihstr.uction including a 

^major shif^ of^ emplhasi s 'in ass:igned wcit.ing and 

avenues for future research'..-" , 



Eight Approaches to Teaching Composition , T i mothy R * 
Donovan and Ben W« McClelland, editors. National Council 
of Teachers of English, 1980. . 

«^ ^ 

A series of cle*arly written articles that discass how 
good writing happens. This book i^s .a lot* :nore 
theoretical than ott>ers on the list^but is' a widely 

^ recommended summary' of the best recent ^thinking in the 

•field. - ; , 



^ The'Best Book for Writing invthe Content Areas 

• • » ■ ■ ■ . - 

V/ r i t ing f or Resul ts : A-. Sourcebook "ot^ Consequential 
Conrposing Activities ; Marlene Scardamalia , Ca.rl Bereiter 
and Bryant Fillion; Open Court; LaSal 1 e / II 1 i-no i s 1 981 *. 

This is a use f ul book' conta-ii:. ^ng * more^ than 50 tested ^ . ; 
a.ctivities for improving student writing. .Each activity 
lists its aim, how to organise instruction, special 
materials needed, the prepaxation and execution, 
consequences and feedback, examples, variations, an-d 
applications in a writing program in other subject areas 



/ 



All your teachers will want a copy. 
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* The Best Article on Grammar ^ 

"TWenty-one Kicks at the Grammar Horse," Ian S. Frasei; 
and Lynda M. Hodaon; English Journal , December, .1978. 



t'raser ancj Hodson answer the key questions: What is 
gfammar?. Why shoald it be taught? How should it be 
• taught? . * . ^ 

You'll probably want to quote them. 

^ The Best Annotated Bibliography « 

^ NCTE Catalog 1981-1982, Professional Publications for the 
Teachers of 'Eng li sh . arid the Language Art^ , National 
Council of Teachers of English. 

The NCTE ca ta.log. 1 i s t s and/desci;ibes 250 publications, 
most of which' are^ publ ished, .by the council. Others have 
been recommended by the NCTE Editorial Board of ,the NCTE 
Committee to 'Review ^Publicct^tibns of Affiliates. 
Selection's range fr'bm booklists to- policy and position 
statements, from books and' papers to cassettes and <> 
literary maps.' , ' - 
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COORDINATING A WRITING PROGRAfi; CRITICAL FUNCTIONS 



VmCTIOfli;: fhc lists heloi^ were areated in an. effort to organize the activities the- coordinator 
of a mting .pogram might/should to. They povide mj)le aotinties and outcomes 
■in three categories: -planning, orgaMzing and controlling, and evaluatina. Tlease 
^ eliminate or modify those that do not seem appropriate and -add functions factinties ' 
that Uve been left out. 



Functions 


^ 0 

Sample Activities 


Sample Outcomes ,. \ 


Planning 

• A' 


<^ c ' 

Schedule .staff nieetings and administra- 


Conjiion understanding of problems and 


tive meetings • 


development of plans for future. ' 




c 

Create .master calendar with dates 


.'Awareness of key events and approaching. 


. ■ ^ 


and deadlines. ' ■ , 


deadlines, 



Collect input from staff on priority 
of school's /department's qoals and 
objectives. 



Determine and disseminate short range 
(olte to two month) profjram qoals. 



Determine and disseminate current ' 
school year's goals and objectives: 



Determine the infornuition needs of 
'jthe community, central office, and 
guidance departments and develop 
plan to obtain and disseminate 
necessary information. 



Staff involved in goal and priority . 
setting. Administrator has important 
data. 



All Staff are aware of the immediate 
priority. « 

Staff aware of the goals and objectives 
for year. 



Alirgroups supplied with relevant 
information. 



8-. 
ft. 
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COORDINATING A WRITING PROGRAM: CRITICAL FUNCTIONS 



Functions 


bampiec Activities 


bampie uutcomes 


Organizinq/ 
Monitoring 


Create a writing program resource ■ 
center in school or departmc-nt. 


Teachers have access to materials.' 




Review teachers' plans to determine 
if appropriate, considering^ short . 
term and year long goals. " .. 


Teacher activities reflect department's/ 
school's, philosophy. , • . - 




Create opportunities for students' ; 
writing to be reviewed/read by 
.widest possible audience. 


Motivation for students to produce high 
quality writing. 


t 


Duplicate and circulate articles that 
might be! of interest to individuals 
or the school staff as a whole. 


Staff informed regarding new direction,- - 
issues, developments in writing. 




Encourage attendance at conferences 
and encourage shafinq" of ideas i 


/Staff informed regarding .new direction, 
issues, developments in writing. 




. Determine whafej materials are re- 
quired and monitor materials' use. 


Adequate materials will be on hand or, 
at least, staff aware when shortages; 
are.. predicted. . i ' . 




Provide staff-development based on 
teacher. request and/or prociram need. 


" Staff has skills to meet department's/, 
'school's goals. 



Encourage peer-observation/team teach- 
ing. .. . . 
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■ COORDINATING A WRITING PROGRAM: CRITICAL FUNCTIONS 



Functipns 



va hating 
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■Sample Activities 



Determine, if department's/school's goals 
are being achieved, 



Evaluate stiidents' writing to obtain, in- 
formation to fill needs.of community, 
central office, staff, and guidance 
department. 



Solicit community input on the quality 
of student's writing. 



Review state's basic skills law, 



Sample Outcomes- 



Teachers have clear goals and adminis- 
trator has reason/basis for evaluation*. 



Develop objective; information about 
strengths and weaknesses of writing 
program based on evaluation of product. 



Administrator has sense of how tlje communi 
ty views program and can plan 
appropriately. • ■ \ 



Administrator determines if. 
program is in compliance with 
state law. 
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Program Planning Worksheets 



Activities 
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• Resources Needed 
to Complete Activities 



Priority 
Order 



Person Responsible 



Due 
Date 



ee 



Handout #8 
AESigntnent: A 6th grade claig rood three orticlcs 
on the hiBtory of flying. ♦ They dis- 
cuftftfid each article and decided on tb-- 
ic sentences. Each student then wrote 
0 paper using the topic sentences a« 
the beginning of each paragraph. . ^ 




i. a.. 

\a:.r:gUjos>- ciojoj. c^^'^^^>^ , ■=^^ .^o^^-jx. rv>s>\ . 




V-. ;' ' . ■ ,: BEST GOP«im^ 
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Handout #9 



Analytical Scoring: An Overview 

Analytical scoring is the close reading of all components of 
papers. It provides opportunities for teachers to help 
students develop as better writers. 

Analytical scoring examines: 

• Content 

• Organization 

• Sentence, structure 

• Punctuation 
. • .Spelling 

• Strengths and weaknesses 
We score analytically when we: 

• ^ Mark spelling errors . *^ . . ^ 

• Insert punctuation marks 

• Call attention to the need for 
transitional phrases 

■ V ' ■ • - . ■ ' / 

B Correct dn, error in agreement 

o Point out that an idea is vague, 
an expression is trite, or a 
paragraph is disorganized 
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Handout #10 

ASSIGNMENT: Describe a favorite place of yours. Use sensory 

details to help your readers picture this place in 
their minds . 

My Favorite Place 

In my opinion a great place is the Big Discount store. Me and 
my friends go there^ a lGt« I could even live there because its 
like, a dream. You see shoppers shove and push to grab bargains , 
gins straiten counters one minute and the next minute it looks 
messier than before. And' by the looks on their eyes you could see 
they want to yell or faint. . . ^ 

The best day to go to the Big D is when they have a sale, like 
the.EOM sale. EbM stands for end-of-the-month. You see shoppers 
shoveling and pushing. Actually fighting soiiietimes. Its an 
exciting place. 

There's another reason why I think Big Discount is one of my 
favorite places, tnat is the beauty of many ;^thing^s there v;,^jrhings : 
are arranged neat and clean, rows of red, yellow, and whi£^e towels 
down one isle, shelves of shiny silver and sparkly glass gifts 
down another isle, and rows and rows of unwrinkled clothes and a 
long display of fishing rods set up like a tent roof over one 
isle. You could stand there and look at-" the place all day long 
before it gets messed up by the bargain shoppers./' 

One more thing is the pet department. They have lots of 
different kinds of pets. You just want to stand there and look at 
them . 

Now this is not an advertisement for the Big D because my c 
father works there, - its just" because I like the place. 



From: MEASURE FOR- MEASURE: A Guide for Evaluating Students* Writing 

- created by a team of teachers ' in the 

Pittsfield Region. -Sponsored by 'the - 
Massachusetts Department of Education. 



Handout #11 



ASSIGNMENT: Describe' a favorite place of yours. Use sensory 
c details to help your readers picture this place 
in their minds, 

•"i . - . ' • . ■ 

J My Favorite Place 

^ iCv^ In my opinion a great place is the Bfg Discount store. Me and , 
^^^p^^t^^"^ friends go there^ a lot. I could even live there because its_ {J^^*^^ 
^»^^^U^ like a dream. You see shoppers shove and push to gra| bargains , "^0^*^ * 
fJ^.^' ^^^^ ^straiten counters one minute and the 'next minute^ ii^looks v 
jL/ '^l^jl I mess/er 'than before. And by the looks cn their eyes'^ybu could see 
//^ -''they want to yell or faint. . , ^ fiijSt.S^ 

A..(J( The best day to go to the Big D is when thev 'have a sale, like j^.p/. 
^^^I?^' the E(JI^ sale. EOM stands for end-of-the-month. - You see shoppers j^MnLti^ , 
shov^inq and pushing. Actually fighting sometimes.' Its an 
A lil^JpiA exciting place., . 

= ip^gpg.g another reason why I think Big Discount is one of my 




"favorite places, that is the baaaty of many things there. Things 
1^ are arranged neat and clean , ^rows of red, yellow, ^ d^»^ite towels^^ ^ . 

down one isle, shelves of shiny silver a'na— sp6irTry'*^lass gifts 
down another isle, and rows and rows of unwrinkled clothes and a 
long display of fishing rods sei: up like a. tent roof over one 
' isle. You could stand there and look at the place all day long 
before it gets messed up by the bargain shoppers. 
^ Onp merg f^^^ i n'l ts-?t-)he piet department. They have lots of 
different kinds of pets, i^'yo^ just want to stand there and -look at . 
them. "^sD^dJ^I 

Now this is not an advertisement for the Big D because my 
father works there, its just because l like the pl~ace. 



SI,- 




MEASURE FOR MEASURE: A Guide for :Evaluating Students* Writing 

Created oy 9 team of teachers-in the 
Pittsfield Region'. Sponsored by the 
Massachusetts Department of Education. 
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HOLISTIC SCORING: AN 0\^ERVIEW 



Holistic scoring means reading and scoring a paper on the 
total effect of ^the first impression. 



How is holisitc scoring done? 



• A scoring team reads and analyzes a ^ ^ 
writing assignment topic,' . * 

• The team analyzeS'^ a sample^range of papers, 

• The team establishes a set of standards 
for judging compositions ass 

4) superior 

3) good . . 

2). fair 

1) poor ' 

• 2-3 evaluators read arid score each paper., 

• If scorer* are adjacent' (1/2, 2/3, 
3/4) or identical, they are added, 
.to give a total. . * ' 

• -If scores are discrepant (i/3, 2/4, 
1/4) , tney are given to a third - 
reader* who decides the score. 
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ANALYTICAL AND JIOLISTIC SCORING OF WRITING: 
ADVANTAGES, DISADVANTAGES 0" EACH 

Analytical Scoring ' Holistic Scoring 



Precise criteria make decidinq ■ 
correctness rolatiyoly cnsy. 

. ' ' . - 

Identification of particular compononts 
(or skills) which ati individunl sUidont: 
needs to work nn^is facilitntpd. 

The scorer may address specific commnntn 
about a particular conposition to the 
Writer of that paper, ' 

' /' ■ ' • 
Analysis ;0f 'components of a composition 
is tinie-consuniinq. 

Usinq a standard set of criteria for 
lu^^luatin(l, ai^;p(^pors may be over- 
restrictive. 

' Scf^rMq is done by one evaluator, so no - 

opportunity is offeredcto scorers to qain ' Many papers may be read and scored in relatively 
new. insiqhts, throuqh proscorinq sessions. short time. 

d ► . ' * • • • , ^ « . 

t-mphasis is often j^lace^ on flaws rather There is no opportunity for an evaluator to ■ • 
than strenqths.;of a paper. ' address sppcific comments about a particular 

. ' ' composition to the writer " 



Adapted from ^^sicjkills jssessmrnt! Manual for Scor ing the Writing Samp le, 

i'ublislindljy lldircatTiinaJ Tor-tii'vi Sf^rWo ' 



Criteria treat .writing as (i whole product, 
rather than as a set of separate components. 
The components, are thereforA. considered simul- 
taneously. . • " ' 

Having morp than one evaluator score -each paper 
leads. to a fairly accurate assessment 'of a 
student's overall writing ability. 

During the pre-scoring sessions evaluators have 
opportunities to gain new insights into,, writing 
through discussion of strengths' and weaknesses 
of sample papers ar^d throuqh shar.in'q of ideas 
about writing. These insights are often carried 
over into classroom teaching practices. 

Emphasis is usually placed on strengths of a 
paper. ■ 
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Assessing and Restructuring 
Writing Programs - 
Some Practical Guidelines for Administrators 



Developed by 

Jeffrey SLucove 
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Assessing and Restructuring Writing Programs - 
Some Practical Guidelines for Administrators 

The passing of basic skills improvement policies brings new 
demands and opportunities for coordinators and supervisors of 
curriculum. One of the more challenging prospects of this new 
mandate is the assessment and restructuring of writing programs. 
Three conditions exist which will make these^ tasks'' particularly 
difficult: most administrators lack proper knowledge and 
experience in this area; most researchers generally feel insecure 
regarding the pedagogy of writing; and there is an intrinsic 
resistance toward, program change within public schools. 
Realization of these conditions suggest three practical guidelines: 

• develop a personal knowledge base;, 

o plan and carry out a collaborate ve state-of-the-art ■ 
project ; and 

• employ a concerns-based approach to curriculum change. 



Develop a Personal Knowledge Base 

How much do you know about writing programs, .the pedagogy of J 
writing, or howvs.tudents develop their writing skills? Before" 
embarking on a course to assess the restructure of your school or 
district's writing program, you should first develop a knowledge 
base of the research and issues surrounding this pivotal area of 
the curriculum. The information contained in '*Basic Elementis of a 
Writing Prog::am" and "An Annotated Bibliography on. Writing for 
School Administrators," included in this resource manual provide 
you with a good beginning toward Jbuilding this knowledge base. 
Additionally, you should do as many of the following as. you have 
time for : 

Select and read pabl icat ionis from the National Council of 
Teachers of English. . Look particularly at their guidelines 
for basic skills writing programs and at the various \ - 
samples of curriculum guides reviewed by their panel of . 
experts in writing instruction. 

Initiate meetings with colleagues to discuss common 
concerns about writing programs. 

Seek out and talk with teachers from your building or 
within your district who have reputations for being 
outstanding instructors of writing. They may have, or can 
direct youtd, articles and/or books pn the various 
elements of writing programs. 



• Investigate and attend selected writing conferences and 
workshops sponsored by professional organizations or 
sponsored by your state's department of education. 



Plan and Carry Out a Collaborative State^of-the Art Project . 

If we wish to be systematic i'n our plans for improving, basic 
skills writing programs, we must begin by answering the 
question: How are we cur rently teaching writing^ skills? To' 
gather and sort the information needed to answer this question, 
an assessment process must be established.. And to help the 
chances for suc^cessful adoption of any program changes, 
administrators must enlist the support of those ultimately 
responsible for the implementation of any changes the 
teachers. 

The department chairperson or curriculum coordinator, working - 
in collaboration with those responsible for the instruction of 
writing skills, should produce a . state-of-the-ar t report 
describing the existing school or district writing program. To 
prepare such a report, two important ingredients are required: 
a framework from which to make judgments of "what is" and ^ 
measurement, and other inquiry tools. 

A framework for looliing at present programming can be found in 
"Basic Elements of a Writing Program." A simple checklist,, 
augmented by 'descr iptions of each eljement , should suffice. 
Results from that effort-can be complemented by a teacher 
questionnaire focused on methodological approaches and 
emphasis. Additional tasks that might be considered are: 

. Reviewing a variety of curriculum guides for 

writing skills. These guides may be obtained from 
. \ the National Council of Teachers of English ''or 
could be requested from other school districts. 

• Reviewing the state's objectives for basic skills 
in writing . - ' 

• Reviewing selected commercial materials. 

• Reviewing in-house curriculum packets and 
teacher-^developed materials. 

• Ident ilj xiicj where overlap and discontinuity of 
writj^ng instruction exists. . 

• Attending selected workshops or conferences. 
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Developing and adminftter ing a student 
questionnaire. 

Deciding on specific program changes. 

0 - • .... 

Developing a time line for implementatior of., 
suggested changes. 



Employ a Concerns-Based Approach to Curriculum Change ^ 

You do not have to be intr ica !-.ely familiar with the li te.ra ture 
on planned change to understand that it is a delicate process 
at best. Schools are often highly resistant to change* There 
are, however, certain steps or strategies which p3,anners can 
utilize to reduce the fear and cynicism often associated with 
the change process. Since most teachers are, not very 
comfortable with teaching writing to. begin with, a 
collaborative state-of-the-art approach i." particularly 
important when attempting to restructure this area of ' 
instruction. But beyond the assessment stage, administrators 
must employ a concerns-bated approach to curriculum change, 
this requires certain assumptions regarding change as a 
phenomenon :1 

1. Change is a process, not an event 

2. change is accomplished by individuals, not 
institutions; 

3. change is a highly personal, experience; and 

4'. ' change entails developmental growths ijr^ both o 
feelings about and skills in using new programs. 

Belief in these assumptions suggest that efforts to restructure 
writing programfs should include the following activities: 

— establishing reasonable inservice and release time 
schedules for teachers to develop new skills; 

staggering :program changes to be consistent with 
preparation- for such . changes ; 

isusan F. Loucks and Harold Pratt *'A Concerns-Based 
Approach to Curriculum Change.*'. Educational Leadership 37 
(December .1979) : 212-216. 



• 



providing a variety of formats for teachers to 
express their feelings d:A concerns regarding 
changes as they are taking place ^nd are being 
planned; 

gearing training to varying levels of teacher 
expertise ; 

staggering evaluation procedures over an 
acceptable time frame; and , 

/• _ 

irxvolving teachers in developing evaluation 
criteria and instruments ; 
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suggestions for Using the Writing Folder in the Classroom 
Writing Programs Assessment Instrument / 

Competency Programs "for Basic Skill Improvetnent . , . . Why? 

Teacher's Program Assessment Sheet for Basic Skills 
Improvement s . " 

Assessment of S taf f Information Needs Regarding Basic 
Skills Policy - 

Gearing Up for Basic Skills. . .Why? 
Inservice Interest Survey ° ■ 

Individualized Language Arts Description 
New Jersey Writing Pro ject Descr ipt ion 



Bibl iography 
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Modules , 


I. 


Workshop latroduction 


1 1 . 


Case Study of Writing Coordinator - 


III. 


What Is A Writing Program 


IV. 


Issues in Writing 


V. 


Coordination Functions and Activities 


VI. 


Writing About Writing 


VII. 


Evaluating Writing Programs 


VIII. 


Review of Resource Packet 
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Training Instructions 



-MINIS TERING WRITING PROGRAMS is a workshop designed to help 
- c nni?^ trators develop or refine their school system* s 

writing ^jrog am. Its focus is on program iaan,agement , 
organization, and evaluation within the framework of " 
state's basic skills regulations. A DMIN IST ERING WR^ 
P ROGRAMS is not a workshop on the teaching of writin^^^. 
Rather, it provides the format, materials, and activities to 
conduct a workshop for super intendents / principals, 
department chairpeople, and language arts or basic skill 
coordinators who have major responsibili ty^ for program 
improvement . 

Included in the training packet are agendas for a one-day 
workshop and a two-day ^workshop. The activities or modules 
are organized. to create an awareness of the critical elements 
of a writing program, to develop an administrator's skill in 
writing program implementation, and to ^identify writing/ 
program resources. The workshop is activity oriented^ so 
that participants will "learn by doing" and return to their 
schools with practical plans and ideas for- improving writing* 

Effective workshops just don * t happen; they are well planned, 
carefully conducted and evaluated. , The key to success is to 
remember that there is no substitute for good organisation. 

Some tips to re^member for conduct ing workshops are : 

• Plan the agenda well In advance. Allow for additional 
unexpected 'part icipants . ^ 

m Have the workshop prope rl y publi c i zed ( agenda , place 
of meeting, time, etc.). 

• Develop a list of participants which includes their 
" titles, phone numbers, and addresses. Hand out the 

list at the workshop. 

• Check the facilities for the wo'rkshop. The 
arrangement of tables, chairs, =etc. can be very 
important. The environment should be comfortable. 
Keep the registration table away from the door to 
avoid crowding and to encourage participants to take 
seats. 
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Thi» manual i^aa developed under contract with the 
" Northeast Regional Exchange^ 2nc* 

by 



The 



The NETWORK, Inc. 
290 South Main Street 
Andover, MA 01810 
{617)-470-1080 



Pounded in 1969, The NETWORK ie a non-profit research and 
consulting organisation providing services to a varie^ty of 
Dational and local huban service organisations in the private and 
publie eectors. Gerviees provided by The NETWORK are ones in 
tfhieh the client ie in control of the change or iftproveioent 
effort. Specif icallyi The SEQlfQRK helps clients to define their 
probleffifti carry out the solutions, sake adjustsentSi end evaluate 
r«ftultftr Individualised training is developed to help people 
prsetiee and i&ple&ent new ideas and teelwiiiues. 

David Crandall I Executive Director 
David Ma» McConkey* Director 
John Collins I Project Director 



Northeast Regional Exchanqe 
101 Mill Road 
Chelmsford I MA 01824 
(€17) -256-3987 



Fhe Northeast Regional Sxchangei 2nc* (NERSK) is a service agency 
bhat aoeXs to promote educational inprovsttent through sharing of 
Information and rei6urces ai&ong the seven states of the 
Hor these t. fiy providing information* technical assistance/ and 
draining throucjh 6tate Departments of Education within the regionf 
RCRfiX services local school districts and other organisations ifith 
I vested interest in \ the improvement of education and human 
lervices for children and adults. ttCREX utilises the rtsources of 
dther regional and national researchi davelopmefit« and service 
srganiftations by linXing into existing educational networKs and 
brokering services of ' those organisations iirithin the region* 
Phrough KEREXi states are able to expand their available resource 
base and work through regional sharing efforts toward program 
iBprovement. 

J. Lynn .Griesemery Executive Director 
Larry Vaughan, Dispeminatipn Specialist 
Douglas Fleming, Resource Facilitator - 




For additional copies of this handbook, or for information 
on training or consultation in the^ areas of administering, 
evaluating or implementing writing programs, contact: 



John Collins 
The NETWORK, Inc. 
290 South Main Street 
Andover, MA 01810 
(617) 470-1080 



Douglas Tleming 
Northeast Regional Exchang 
or 101 Mill Road 

Chelmsford, MA 01824 
(617) 256-3987 
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Suggestions for Using The Writing Folder in the Classroom 



A composition folder can be used in a number o^ ways to 
complement; focus, and strengthen a teacher's j^^riting program. 
The following notes indicate three levels of use ranging from the 
most superficial to the most Integra t?d and sophisticated. As 
•teachers gain experience with a folder, they find themselves 
moving from one level to the next, gradually r;eali2ing more and 
more of a folder's potential to help their students become 
successful writers.. ^ 



LE\'EL 1: Record Keeping 

At this level of use, students see their folders only at the end 
of the school year. They may review their collected compositions; 
select those- pieces of writing that they want to represent their 
work for the year; and, in consultation with, their teacher, rate 
their progress on each skill listed for their grade. 

Beginning in grade 4, many teachers make a practice of having 
students assess i:heir own wr i.t i ng - sk i lis qn'a sequential skills' 
protile. Each r-tudent then discusses his or her skill profile 
with the teacher, who cor roborates the self-assessment or 
indicates neeaed changes. The resulting profile is then recorded 
and included^ in the folder. Teachers who make use of this 
practjice report that it helps students to gain a clearer sense of 
the skills as they are actually used in their writing. 

Even the relatively superficial use\of a composition folder has 
important benefits for students and their writing. Most ^ 
obviously, the folder is a powerful signal.that writing is an 
important and valued part of the school curriculum; in many 
classrooms writing has taken on a new significance and has been 
allotted more of t' crowded school day in response to this 
signal. Students also benetit from having the opportunity td 
review their.work from previous years./ The annual distribution of 
folders can stimulate students' interest in their own^growth and 
pr^ogress as writers. 



LE\'EL 2: Curriculum Sequence 

In addition to their record-keeping funct ion , folder s- can be used 
as important curriculum planning guides; 
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One of the major principles underlying a folder's skill 
organization is tnat the number of skills introduced in any grade 
must be. manageable; for the student of average ability. By way of 
contrast, most language arts textbook series introduce all or 
certainly most — .of the. skills of writing early in a child's 
scnool career; subsequent volumes in a series usually .'o little 
but repeat the same set of skills through more complicated" 
materials and exaimples. The skills remain essentially the same, 
year after year, as the student works through the series. Largely 
because of this organizing principle, younger students, in 
particular, often find' a tex tbook -based sk: I program simply 
bewildering. Far too many skills are i nt reduced and , while the 
text may explain them thoroughly and logically, the student too..^ 
otten is frustrated by the expectation that he or she master all 
of the skills simul t aneously • 

This problem is virtually eliminated when a composition folder is 
developed and used to determine the. skills which are to be 
introduced in each grade. Used as a cur r iculum g uide , the skills 
list in the folder for each grade defines. the instructional agenda 
for theyear. Unl i ke , standard language arts textbooks, no effort 
should be made to cover all skills in a single yearT rather, 
teachers should focus only on those few specific skills assigned 
to a grade. As they move . through the grades, students are exposed 
to a coherent and developmental skill sequence, a sequence 
designed to foster^, a sense of competence, not frustration. 

A composition folder should introduce skills in reasonable numbers 
for each grade. Students are expected to retain mastery of . the 
skills introdud-ed in earlier years and to focus their attention on 
a small number of new skills. Because writing skills are 
introduced so gradually, students have every chance to master them 
before moving on to the increased expectations of the following 
grade. ^ .* 



LEVEL 3: Instructional Practices 

A composition folder realizes its fullest potent ial" "when it. is. 
used m con junct ion with a'set of specific instructional 
techniques. /3 detai led below , these techniques have two 
important traits in common; ^. 

• they help teachers to individualize their interactions 

^ wich students so that each member of the\jslass is. working 
on a skill area which is appropriate for his/her level of 
achievement, and ^ ^ 

• they help students to focus their attentipn on one 
specific skill as' it is used in their writing and, by 
doing so, to promote genuine mastery of that skill. 
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The four practices described in the following pages, rest on the 
periodic use of a writing skill profile. 

The skill profile is stapled on the inside of a manila folder 
^ which contains the student's current writing. Approximately 
'once each month the student reviews his .or her ratings on the 
profile and, in consultat ion with the teacher, revises the 
profile to reflect his or her most recent level of achievement. 



A. ' Editing - . ■ 

Stuaents should be enco.'raged to perceive the process of , 
writing as consisting of three di st inct- phases : 

Generating a first draft . The purpose here is to commit 
ideas to paper? to put down as much information as comes 
to mind about a topic, with only loose regard to matters 
of form and cor rec tness . 

Shaping and revising . In this phase, attention should oe 
given to adding details, organizing paragraphs, and 
ensuring that the. paper, flows in a coherent direction. 
This phase focuses on issues of rhetoric and style. 

Editing and proofreading the final draft . ' The final phase 
is concerned with the conventions of **correct" usage and 
mechanics. During this phase the student checks spelling, 
makes sure tha€ punctuation is accurate, and polishes the 
draft to its final form. 

Unfortunately, a great many students do not understand this 
process.. .Some attempt to write fully edited, error-free 
drafts, and typically produce stilted and artificial sounding 
compositions. Other students do not^ have a clear sense of what 
the conventions of usage and mechanics are and hand in papers 
filled with errors. ■ :^ ■ 

Both types of students need, first, to learn the general ; 
process of wr it ing outlined above. Then, as the last step in 
the writing process, students should consult th.eic^ most , recent 
skill profile, and check their work for all pf the skills which 
they have mas tered . ^ The^ skill profile should not. be consulted 
before the final draft is being pol i shed ^n>0r should the final 
draft be submitted to the teacher- wi thoinir^h^s focused ' 
attention to those skills which the student has under control. 
Students mus^t be responsible for editing their work for correct 
use of these skills, or else the teacher will gain all the 
editing practice! 
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B. Correcting Papers 

One of the most frustrating aspects of teaching students to 
write is tnat they persist in making exactly the same types .of 
errors in paper after paper. Indeed, rmany twelfth grade^ 
students .commit precisely the same err'ors they had made in 
grade 3; these errors have persisted despite the dedicated 
etforts of teachers who have corrected them hundreds — 
possibly thousands < — of times. 

Why should this be? oOne major reason students fail to apply 
basic. skills and to eliminate errors from their writing is that 
they nave not had the oppor tuni ty to see that their errors fall 
into a small number of patterns. Students often believe that ^ 
their errors are r andom^ even ts , and many despair of. ever 
controlling the mysterious forces — rules — which dictate 
matters of correctness. . . ^ 

As difficult as it may be to believe, ^conscientious teachers 
may contribute to this sense of confusion and . bewi Iderment 
through their correction of s tudent wr i ting . Fi-gure 1 presents 
a thoroughly corr^^-ed paper written by a fifth grader. For 
this student to learn from the teacher's cor ret ions would take 
an enormous- ef for t . Even supposing that the student could 
"fix" all the errors in a revision, he or she most likely would 
not gain any under standing of the few, relatively simple rules 
which underlie most of this paper's problems^;* In short, this 
type of correction does not supply the students with an 
instructional agenda for growth. . If i t .accomplishes anything, 
this type of correction probably is" most effective in 
convincing the student tha'r. .mastery of writing skills is well 
beyond his/her grasp. 
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A third way o£ responding to student writing is depicted in Figure 
3. Here the teacher de^liberately focuses on onl-y one error so" as 
to reveal a pattern to the student; in turn, the student, can focus 
on this pattern and eliminate one broad set of errors from his or 
her writing. Later, the teacher, will also attend to tense _ 
consistency, the apostrophe, and quotation marks — three areas 
which account, for most of* the remaining errcrs in this student's 
• wr 1 1 1 ng . . " • . 

This third type of response, single skill correction, allows the 
student to see m^t his or her writing has a finite number of 
problems; througV use of the skill profile the teacher can show 
the stuaent tnat he or she ha? to work on only a limited nximber of 
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skill areas, in this chse four. The teacher's message to the 
student is one of both hope and direction. The teacher and 
student both know the skills which need attention ahd know, 
further, tnat these skills constitute a. manageable agenda. By 
addressing one skill at a time, the teacher allows the student to 
focus f ull-.attent ion directly on that one skill. Once a skill has 
been mastered, the student is responsible for maintaining control 
over tnat skill (see , pre v ious section), while a new. area receives' 
exclusive instructional attention.^ 

Note: Parents may be confused if their children bring home 
compositions corrected around a single skill focus. Teachers have 
found tnata note to parents, explaining the system and outlining 
the skills students will be le ar n ing does much to allay -concerns 
and to foster confidence in the. school's writing program. 
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Figure 3 
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C, Peer Help 



Beginning in the middle grades, the teacher need not and shc^uld 
not be the only source of help for the student who is focusing on 
a single skilT in his or her writing. "Typically, other students 
have already mastered the skill; they constitute a potentially 
rich source of help that is too often ignored in the classroom. 

Before the teacher corrects a student's paper concerning a single 
skill, the student should have the paper reviewed and edited by a 



peer who has demonstrated a command of that skill. Peer /• 
assistance does not. take place spontaneously; however, nor is .it 
much help for a teacher simply to urge, students to review their 
work with each other. To foster genuine and ef feet ive peer 
assistance, specific" practices must be introduced i,; -the classroom 
and use:d regularly. . 

Possibly the most effective system involves the use of a 
teacher-made device very much like a wall-mounted cloth shoe 
nblder. Each pocket is labeled with the name of a writing skill. 
The names of > students proficient in each s.kill ar e . wr i tten on 
strips of oaktag and placed in the appropriate pocke'€. Before 
handing the paper in to the teacher , the student consults the 
pocket for the skill on which he or she is working and has ^"^n 
edi t ing cdnf e.'iVnce with one of those students whose name appears 
in the pocket. Teachers report that even their most 
s kill~det icient student^s achieve impress ive growth through this 
sy tem • 



lD. Writing in the Content Areas 

By grade 7, most students have left self-contained classrooms and 
entered a departmentalized structure. Here they typically are 
taught by four or more adults. A great deal of writing may be 
required by the English teacher, as well as by the teachers of 
social studies and science. . 

Unfortunately, students- often see little connection between the 
wr?iting- skills they study in English and the writing they produce 
i'n .their other subj ects ; further , the social studies teacher's 

^-^cbmp^^l tion corrections may have no connection with the skills 
students are attempting to master in their English class. As they 
move from class to. class, students can become confused by the 
range of expectations about/wr i t ing which face them. The problems 

^posed by varying expectations are virtually inevitable: teachers 
simply do ^not have the time to coordinate their expectations for 
all of the students for whom they are responsible. 

Single skill cor rec t ion can offer a convenient solution to this 
cluster of problems. As a student focuses on a skill in English 
class, the content area teachers correct his or her work for €he 
same skill. (An extension of this procedure requires the student 
to proofread all writing for those skills he or . she has previously 
mastered.) Before the student submi ts . a paper to any content area 
teacher, the student writes on the top of the paper, "Please 

correct for " tilling in the name of the skill he or 

she is currently addressing/ ^ 

This simple'^procedure can do much to establish a tjonsistent and 
coherent pattern of expectations for students; this pattern of 
expectations, in turn, helps to foster growing skill mastery by. 
reinforcing the accurate use of skills whenever students have 
occasion^ to write. 
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WRITING PROGRAM ASSESSMENT INSTRUMENT 



by 

John Collins, Ed.D. 
The NETWORK, Inc. 
Andover , Mas sachuse t ts 



The Writing Program Assessment Instrument provides a quick, 
relatively easy way to determine the activities that make up . 
your current writing program. The instrument lists twenty 
activities that are * important if your system is to have an ^ 
effective program. Some of the items on the list could be 
cont rover s i al s ince there is little agreement in the^ field as 
to the exact definition of an ideal writing program, bdt the: 
i:otai list represents writing activities that leading 
authQ^rities consistently mention as being critical . 

The items are written as generally as possible to encourage 
some latitude in interpretation; therefore, be fore you ' ve 
administered the writing program assessment instrument, you 
may want to make some of the items more * spec i f ic . You may 
also want to add additional items. 

When tallied, the results of the survey by grade level 
provide information to answer the following important 
questions. 

1'. ^^at are the writing act i v i t ies tliat most of the staff 
do on a regular basis? 

2. Are, there any activities that consistently score high 
across all grad^ levels? , 

3.. Are the activities that score consistent ly high 
sufficient to make up^a^writing program? 

4. Are there surprisingly conspicuous gaps in the 
ac t i vi t i es . a t one or all grade levels? 

5. Are the activities 1 is ted, the ones ^ that ^are most . 
impoi;'tant to your school system? 

By analyzing the results of the survey in relation-ship to the 
questions above, you will have tciken a^ first step towards 
ans.wering the question, "What exactly is our writing program 
.. anyway? " . ^ . J 
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Additional Steps 

Another use of the ins trjument is as a list of activities from 
which program priorities can be selected. By haying groups 
of staff members indicate what they think are the most 
important items on the list and by concentrating on 
implementing these aa+ivities, you can begin tb improve your 
writing program with very little expense or effort and the 
program, if based on teacher selected activities, should have 
broad support.' 
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WRITING PROGRAM ASSESSMENT INSTRUMENT- 

Please rate the items using the following- scale^ Try to make as accurate 
estimate as possible. If you are not sure how to respond to an item. 
Leave' i£ blank. - . - • \- 



5 
4 
3 
2 
1 
0 



Rat ing Scal^e 

«^ ■ * 

Very frequently, manyC^tjimes during a month. 



Frequently^ two or three times^ during a month. 
Regularly^ oi^e or twice- during a' month. 
Occasionally, about ten times during a year. 



Infrequently, a few tfimes during a year. 
Rarely * " ' ^ 



V 



L 

Grade levels you teach: ■ ' 

I tern ' 

1 ---Give writing assignments based on personal - 

experiences. ^ * 

2 — Provide opportunities, for students to review 

written work 'completed earlier in ^the year. 

3 — Give writing., ass ignm.en ts of a m in imum o f a' 

paragraph in length. . ■ 

■ ' ' . . ' 

4 -- Provide oppor tuni t ies t o write during class time. 

5 Provide opportunites to discuss and clarify 
writingass ignmen t s before s tudent s beg in 
writing. ^ ^ 

6 -- Provide opportunities for students l:o brainstorm 

about a topic before they begin writing. 

7 -- Provide opportunities to work on o'oe assignment. 

■ over a per^iod of a few cays* 
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Page Two 



Item . ' Rating 

8 — Teach editing skills (Sentence combining, ' 

eliminating unnecessary words and phrases, v 
. checking for variety of language,- analyzing for 
clarity of expression, etc.)* - " " 

5 

9 Provide opportunities f or .. students to read ^' 

written work aloud to individuals or to small 

groups of students . 



; 10 Display or "publish" examdles of high-quality • 
work. \ 

11 — Provide specific suggestions to students for 

* improvement.. 

12 Teach proof reading ^skills (punctuation, editing 
symbols, manuscript form). \ 

13 Give writing ass ignments that are meant to be 

read by readers other than the teacher ( let ter^ , 
. reports to the community, etc.) / 

14 Teach gramma*r usage and mechanics- in relation-" 
ship to the students ' current writing problems. 

l'5 ' Write positive dy;xiflftents on students' written 
work, 

* . * ■ - 

16 — Work along w i th s tudent s on the same wr i t in g 

assignment . ' . 

17 Conduct individual writing conferences with 
' s tudepts . ^ 

• 18 -- Encourage students to "peer edit" each others 
. papers before they are handed in. 

19 -- Provide, specific information abut the criteria 

you will use to correct each assignment. 

20 Plea>^ list other wr i t ing^ activities that you 

• do on a re g u 1 a r ba sis, ^ — ™~ 
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Teacher Program Assessment Sheet for Basic Skills Improvement 



1. 



2* 



5. 



6. 



7. 



8. 



Questions 



Can you list and/or locate your 
current instructional objectives 
tnat contribute to basic skills, 
improvement? * ^ 

Can you state specific student 
behaviors and achievement 
levels 'that demonstrate basic 
skill acquisition? 

Have you determined what teaching 
behaviors you need to demonstrate 
to prevent student failure in 
basic skill areas? 

Have you i^eveloped .a screening 
process /that will help you 
identrfy st^udents who might have 
diff ic^.'lty meeting your school 
system/s standards in basic 
skiT>^? 



Responses 
YES NOT SURE 



NO 




Hav^e you developed a system 
to ^iagnose specific student 
weaknesses? 

Do you have a program that pre- 
scribes solutions to diagnosed 
problems? . 

Do you nave a method of 
monitoring progress toward 
competency standards? 

Are you aware of program alter- 
natives that may help you 
improve your current practice? 
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Assessment of Staff Information Needs 
Regarding Basic Skills Policy 

Although the state has developed a Basic Skills Policy, the 
policy leaves many decisio ns up to l ocal districts. Would you 
like more information about your schools^? Cheeky those items 
about which you'd like more information, 

o_ 1. What are the specific provisions of the state's Basic 

Skilli:v Improvement Policy, and how will it aftect me? 

2. Who will be developing my school's basic skills 

improvement policy? 

^ 3* When will my school's policy be determined? 

4. What will my school's testing program entail (which 

tests, which grade levels, etc,)?^ 

5. How will criteria be set for determining whether a 

student has "mastered" a particular skill? 

6. Who will be involved. . .all teachers, or only those 

who now teach "basic skills" (math, reading, English, 
. - etc.)? 

7. V?ill individual teachers be held accountable for a 

particular child who has not mastered a specific 
skill? - . • 

8. How will my school provide rWi.i.edial help to children 

who do not demonstrate basic skill competencies? 

9. Will this policy require changes in teaching 

proceaures? 

10. What is the relationship among the b'dsic skills 

program. Title I program, and special education 
program? .. * . 



11. Other : 



Wbat potential benefits/drawbacks do you antitipate in 
implementing the basic skills policy? 
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Gearing Up For Basic Skills Regulations 



1) Select person responsible for 
desigring system's/school's 
basic skills improvement plan. 

2) Review result of statewide 
writing assessment, if one 

— was-completed. — 



3) Provide for community imput 
in planning and Standard 

c setting. 

4) Determine if writing will be 
tested under the basic skills 
improvement plan.. 

5) Oeterinine if testing results - 
will be made available ^ 
general public* 

6) At the secondary level, 
provide for student 
involvement during the 
planning! . 

7) Mflblioh minimum writing 
standards at elementary 
level, 

6) Establish minimum writing 
standards at secondary 
level. . . 

9) Determine if testing process . 
must be approved by iitate. 
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\\m in K.isily ^ Very • 

pificp Posr,il)le PosRiblc Troublesome .Difficult 
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' \ Coririnq liptor nnrin.i;kjl]f5.ppq,irnH.nns (Conti.niinri) 

■ • ■ , i:- " 

^'-ivp in Eif^i]y . , . Vnry 

plncf^ 'Pof-niMo PoR.^iblo Troiiblprnfnp Difficult 

10) Select te''*-^tia procpdtire 
for writinq. 

11) Oetennlne how often writing 

will be tested, what grades. , 

12) Select person responsible 
for monitoring and 

impleitienting plan. '/ ^ 

» 

13) Allocate resources for teacher 

V training if necessary. _ ... ' - 

14) Provide provisions for 

--bilingual students. ^ • 

15) Provide prDvlsions for 

^peirial education students. ' _^ . ; 

16) provide provisions for 

transfer students. ■ ' ^ 

i?) Determine If individual 
test results will be 
available to parents, 
students. . 



Inservice Interest Survey 



Please indicate the topics you'd most like to see included 
in inservice programs during the remainder of the school 
year ^by checking three- topics in each area most useful to 
you* Circle the check of the one most important topic in 
each area* 

ASSESSMENT & EVALUATION 

constructing .be-t_ter teacher -made tests - 

modifying tests for slow learners 

techniques for assess ing listening & speaking 

skills ^ . : . 

techniques for assessing writing skills 

preparing & using behavioral objectives . 

interpret ing test results 

ongoing monitoring of student performance 

recordkeeping . shortcuts & tactics " 

other: . 



INSTRUCTION 

using test. results for remediating planning 

■ • ■ classroom remediation techniques 

_j integrating basic skills., teaching in all classes 

■ techniques for teaching wr iting skills 

techniques for teaching listening & speaking skills 

techniques for spelling instruction 

^ metrics - how and" when to teach 

modifying .instructional materials. 

. learning styles & learning rates 

peer teaching and peer tutoring tactics 

other : 

CQMMUNICATION & AFFECTIVE AREAS - . 

' aftective activities for classroom use 

^ ■ counseling techniques for classroom use 

counseling with parents 

communication between 'regular teachers and 
specialists * 

^ ^ motivating .hard-to-reach kids 

.. teacher-to-teacher comimunication across grade 

levels . ^ 
• student conferencing 
- other: • 

If you could talk candidly with the people planning and 
conducting inservice programs for the remainder of the year/ 
what advice would "you give them? 



Grade level (s) : 
Subject area (s) i[ 
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PROJECT INOIVIDUALIZED LANGUAGE ARTS: Di agnosis Prescription, and Evaluation 

A praject combining a language-experience approach with techniques derived from modern 
linguistic theory to enhance skillsMn written composition. 



tOfO^l QUdlSnCS Approved by JDRP for grades 3-6. This program has been used in other settings with 

^ grades 1-2 and 7-12, language arts, English content-area classes, college basic skills 

programs, adult education programs', special education programs, and independent and supplementary programs in 
•written co«nposit ion, but no evidence of effectiveness has been submitted to or approved by the Panel. 

dSSCfiptiOti At lea^t three times a year,, the teacher evaluates writing samples composed by students on 
self-selected topics. , lit i 1 i zi ng criteria coninon to nearly all language arts programs, the 
teacher is then able to assign priorities to the needs of the whole class, groups of studeats, and individual 

youngsters. For each objective^^sterming from this diagnosis, -a- teacher's resource manual prescribes a variety 

of writing or rewriting techniques for all content areas involving writing. Motivation for writing is strengthened 
by a "coiTinuni cation spiral" that 1 inks . composition, to the other language^ arts and to real-1 i fe experience. A 
record keeping system permits students, teachers, admintfetrators, and parents'to observe growth in writing 
proficiency fro»n month to month and grade to grade. The program cart be combined readily with existing language 
arts curricula and .objectives. 



SUidSnCS of CffCCHUCflCSS since 197V, evaluations- utilizing holistic or criterion-referenced designs 

' " with writing samples from students, grades 1-12, in .a variety of settings 

'(urban, suburban, and rural) consistently show significant gains in vocabulary, sentence^ structure, organization,- 
' mechanics, and grammar for students in ILA classes. 

iiUBhltiBntQtiOn FSOUiFSntSntS District makes a definite cofjjmitrrHnt to improving basic writing 
llfipUHi^lilUMVIi i%^%luu%^ni%.Mi^9 skills of all students.. District sends initial cadre of teachers 
and administrators to New Jersey (or elsewhere^ by arrangement) for two-day training and purchases copies cf 
Teacher's "Resource Manual arid Management Manual (for administrators). District assumes responsibility for ex- 
teriding program to other gr.-'des, classes, and/or schools in future yearS, with trained administrators conducting 
inservice programs* District reports- to project (directly or through NDN Facilitator) ^on extent'-and quality 
of implementation. 

finQtiCIQl FQQUi'^SnitfltS District assumes (or shares with NDN Facil itator) the costs of releasing ... 

" ■ . teachers and administrators for training workshops. District assumes (or 

shares with NDN Facilitator) per diem, travel, and lodging costs for project staff. Teacher's Resource Manual: 
'$10 per copy. Management Manual (for administrators): $2 per copy. 



StPUiCCS QUOiloblS Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcone any time by 
• . appointment' at project site and additional demonstration sites in home state and 

out of state. Project 'staff are available to attend out-of-state awareness meetings (travel and per diem must 

be paid). Training is conducted at project site only during three to four weeks throughout the year (all 
^expenses must be paid, including trainees' travel and per diem, and $10 for manual). Training, is also available 

at adopter site (costs to be negotiated).. -Implementation and follow-up services are available to adopters (costs 

to be negotiated). > 
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■tOntOCt Jeanette Alder, Project Director-, Woodrow W. i son School; Hauxhurst Ave.; Weehawken, NJ 07087. 
^VHftWfr» (201) 865-1506. 



Developmental Funding: USOE ESEA Title IIl^" JDRP No, 74-55- Approved: 5/23/74 

Compiled Samer 1981 ° • , 
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PROIECT ^^"^^^^ WRITING PROJECT 

^ . A teacher training program that Improves student writing. 



tQFQSt QUdiSnCS ■ Approved by JDRP for teachers and students grades 7-12, all ability levels. It has 

been impl enented '^^-S as well, but no evidence of effectiveness has been submitted to or 



approved by the Panel . 



The New Jersey Writing Project is' a state-wide writing program' based on a thorough knowledge 
of the composing process. This project is predicated on the following assumptions: writing 
-i s-a- process- and— a-fnode-of-l ea rn ing-v—t eaehers -of— wr-i-t-i ng shoul d write; teachers ■ teachi ng-teachers~acccimpl ishes 
efficient curriculum change; theory about and assessment of writing should . enhance classroom practices. 

The program involves three stages: teacher training, implementation and staff development, and assessment. The 
teacher traini-,g stage is a'three-week suniner institute for teachers from' multiple districts in the same geo- 
graphic region* Each day of the training program is divided into a ./ri ti ng/shari ng morning session and a theory 
presentation in t^e -6f t^rnoon. The second stage is a two-part program. First, returning tecicher con-ultants •■ 
introduce writing as a process into their classrooms. Within the confines of the regular English period each 
teacher provides time for' students to write in class. All students are instructed in the process of effective 
editorial feedback. Teachers do not have to ecjit each student's paper because studenjis do that for themselves 
and for others. ^ Second, in addition to implementation in the classroom the^ returning 'teachers begin staff' 
development programs suited to the unique needs of district curricula. The* third -stage involves the development 
■'"1 use of assessment instruments and procedures. This evaluative phase encompasses the following components: 
. ^fc.its' writing samples; training for teachers in holistic scoring; and teacher and sfudent writing attitude 
veys. . 



CUidCfiCS of SffSCtWSnSSi writing, samples obtained in October and^May from 1 ,40Q students in eight 
* * ■ treatment districts and seven control districts representing urban, sub- 

urban, and rural New Jersey were scored using a holistic method developed ty Educational Testing Service, Regres- 
sion analysis, adjusting posttest scores for pretest Scores, Indicated that the difference between treatment and 
control groups was highly significant (p jC .001), amounting to 45.5% of. the Standard deviation of the posttest- . 
distribution. 

impttlMfltQtiOn fCQUifSniBntS The program should be adopted by a group of districts wisning to 
■ ' ■ " work jointly on student writing. Training is required. One or ■ 

two district teachers receive intensive training and return to their schools to train others. 



finQfltiOl rSQUirCmStttS costs are Hmned to training. Trai ni ng -f or a grouu of 25. teachers from 

■ 10-20 districts at adopter. site: a trainer, for three weeks, .$1 ,500; travel 

and residency for the trainer, if required, approximately $1 ,500; payment or- credits for participating teachers 
as per local option; paper and supplies, $300; texts per participant, approximately $25; two release days per 
participant for evaluation data analysis. ^ t 

■~ . ■ ' ■ ■ ^- * ■ '■ ~ ^ 

Awareness materials are available at no cost. Visitors are welcome anyctimcs^y 
. appointment at project site and additional demonstration sites In home statr 
.Project staff are available to attend o'Jt-of-state awareness meetings (costs to be negotiated). Trai»^ing is 
conducted at project site In three-week sessions during JuTV and August (adopter pays only Its own costs). 
Training Is also available at adopter site, usually In three-week full-day sessions In June, July, cr August 
• (all expenses must be paid. Including tra1ner*s stipend, cost of training matenals, and trainer's travel and 
per diem). ImpleTientation and follow-up services are available to adopters (costs to^ be negotiated). 



tQiltQCt -Lined Haltkus, Project Dlriector; South Bruns«1ck*Townsh1p Public Schooti 1 Executive Dr.; Monmoutti 
Junction, -NJ 08852. (201) 297-7800. 



Developmental Funding: National EndoifiTKnt for the Humanities ^ ^P^^^ 79-19 Approved: 5y^a/79 
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